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NEW BOOKS KEVIEWED 859 

" She has no motion now, no force, 
She neither hears nor sees; 
Rolled round in earth's diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees." 



The Inn op Tranquillity. By John Galsworthy. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1912. 

The casual pieces of John Galsworthy which have appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review, Scribner's, English Review, Atlantic Monthly, Cen- 
tury, and Nation are here gathered together. Of these the two most 
beautiful ones are the " Vague Thoughts on Art," " A Novelist's Al- 
legory," and the " Three Gleams," the first of which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The two distinguishing features of this author are 
his master craftsmanship — for he is a veritable jeweler in words — and 
his highly socialized conscience. In no other writer of to-day do pathos 
and searching pity find such beautiful expression. The weight of the 
world, the misery rubbing elbows with luxury, the heavy veneer of life 
which disguises the wood which is its substance is a haunting thought 
with him, and he stands in the front of those who will make life better 
by refusing to blink at facts. 

Of the manner of the book it is sufficient to give the author's name 
to know that it is as perfect as manner can be. The subjects range over 
such wide facts as modem materialism (in the " Inn of Tranquillity," 
" Quality," " Sheep-shearing," etc.), minor tragedies of life (in " Evolu- 
tion," " The Procession," " Gone "),word pictures (" The Old Time-Place," 
" Three Gleams," and " Felicity "), with a section at the end given over 
to the discussion of letters, in " The Censorship," " Schooling," " Con- 
cerning the Drama," "A Novelist's Allegory," "Finality" (or the es- 
sence of authorship), and " Thoughts on Art." 

The spirit of these essays may best be given in a passage from one of 
them : 

" And the immortal wonder that has haunted man since first he became 
man and haunts, I think, even the animals — the unanswerable question, 
why joy and beauty must ever be walking hand in hand with ugliness and 
pain — haunted us across those fields of life and loveliness." 



The Posthumous Essays ok John Churton Collins. Edited by L. C. 
Collins. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1912. 

These essays, as the editor tells us, were mainly used by the author as 
lectures. The subjects are, " Shakespearian Theaters," " Samuel John- 
son," " Edmund Burke," " William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft," 
" Wordsworth as a Teacher," " Emerson," " Emerson's Writings," " Mat- 
thew Arnold," " Browning and Butler," " Browning and Montaigne," 
" Browning and Lessing," " Tennyson," and " Curiosities of Modern 
Proverbs." 

The vast and curious learning and wide reading of this prolific author 
are shown in the last-named essay, and his habit of constantly comparing 
his authors for like ideas and interesting parallels in the comparisons of 
Browning and Bishop Butler, Lessing and Montaigne. Much of Brown- 
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ing's preoccupation with immortality, pre-existence of the soul, progress 
as the law of the soul, and the opportunity as well as the responsibility 
of human life, Mr. Collins finds stated in the works of Bishop Butler; 
a good deal of the reasoning upon faith and the divorce of faith and 
reason he finds in Montaigne; and in Lessing, Browning's conviction that 
accusations against the letter of Christianity in no wise imply accusa- 
tions against the spirit. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a more fair and searching analysis 
of Matthew Arnold. He treats Arnold as the summing-up and ultimate 
blossom of academic Oxford in much the same way that Dante sums up 
medievalism. 

" An incomparable master of persiflage and irony, the rival of Lord 
Beaconsfield as a coiner of delicately felicitous phrases and turns of 
sarcasm, most urbane when most irritating, most pleasant when most 
caustic," he yet admits that Arnold failed in impressiveness and authority. 
That he too often assumed the attitude of Touchstone toward Corin and 
Audrey and that he admonished by ridicule is too true. Mr.- Collins 
points out, also, that Arnold founded all morals upon taste, and that his 
work was mainly demolition. The necessity of earning a living was the 
cause of Arnold's failing to do for English letters what Sainte-Beuve did 
for French letters. Arnold's work was necessarily fragmentary and oc- 
casional, and certainly, in the case of the theological writings, superficial. 

Consummate in his own sphere, Mr. Collins admits that Arnold was 
sure of a fall when he fronted any great elemental force such as the 
Hebrew Prophets or Walt Whitman. The most laudatory of the essays 
are those on Wordsworth, and Mr. Collins's well-known power of invective 
and satire finds expression in the treatment of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Godwin. "What a set," he says of all that crew, "for the 'Bird of 
Paradise' (Shelley) to have got his radiant wings entangled with!" 



The Modern Keader's Chaucer. By John S. P. Tatlock and Percy 
MacKaye. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912. 

The complete poetical works of the Father of English poetry have here 
been turned into beautiful modern English prose by a fine scholar and 
a good poet. It was a work that probably must sooner or later have been 
done lest the average reader of poetry should ultimately forget and neglect 
this "well of English undefiled." 

The volume is handsome in every exterior detail and scholarly and 
charming in its execution. To say that the true reader of poetry would 
ever accept a modernization for that marvelously fresh and buoyant 
spring song of our language is to claim too much. And however charming 
are the opening words, " When the sweet showers of April have pierced 
to the root the dryness of March and bathed every vine in moisture 
whose quickening brings forth the flowers," they can never quite compete 
with the time-honored beautiful lines: 

"Whan that Aprille with his showres swoote 
The draught of March hath perced to the roote 
And bathud every vine in swich licour 
Of which vertue engendred is the flour, 



